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ABSTRACT • - 

4 Recertifiicatiorr of teachers, in other subject areas 
or* for other grade levels, can become an important response to the 
oversupply of teachers in certain subject ares|s. By successfully 
completing a formal training program in a different subject area, 
teachers certified in one specialty can be liqensed t6 tWach .in 
another, leading to .the possibility of multicertif ication and a new 
concept of what a teacher ought to be. However, questions/on the 
applicability and morality of recertif i cation abound arid must be 
addressed. If it becomes increasingly likely that teachers will be 
required to be competent *in more than one discipline, a new look at 

8 what is Jknown^about the structure of subject , matter and learning is 
required^priteria for selecting teachers to be retrained should be. 

^c<msidered, as well as the characteristics of retraining programs. In 
urban areas, receftif ication can help alleviate the '"last hired" 
syndrome and provide answers for midpearee'r rejuvenation. Several 
arguments can be raised against recertif ication, such as the question 
of its effects on 'recruitment of new teachers and the principle- of 
maintaining a natural supply and demand 'job market. (FG) 1 
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E6r more than one half of the twentieth century positions were^varied and abun- 

dant in the teaching profession; and, the . teacher 9 s future was secure in whatever dis- 

% « * 

cipline or -level was selected* .Within the past decade, however, thousands of quali- 

fled and experienced individuals who once were teachers', or are about to be "once were," 

have been forced to search for -new ways to put their talents to use". • It- is 'not impor- 

: " ? \ •• • : • * ' • i . 

tant to remind rt;heifr that fcversupply should Jiave been predictable and that demands will 
"inevitably shift -from one curriculum area to anpther. What is critical is to help the 
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competent .and talented among *the^ to secSte' positions in the profession they havS "chosen' 
and,, to mdke certain 'that such a situation is not likely to repeat itsfelf. . \ 

Recodification, the" result of successful completion of a formal training program 

• • " " • • ' v \ '•/• . 

in "p subject ar£'a different 'from the r <one*fo£ which the teacher was originAUy* trained 
and licensed, is one important Way of retaining the services of the very best teachers 
and of filling the mps't critical Vacancies. Recertif ication implies completion of course 
work and^of any other local or .state requirements pri6r to the issuance of a teaching 
license in the new fields This process of recertif ication will be 'explored, with a 
particular focus placed* upon the. questions of whether it is # a responsible and. reason- 

able way to make use of existing talent and respond to. the critical need for teachers, 

• * % . « 

particularly t in areas which have^, traditionally demanded rigcrrous^specialization. If 

Tecertif ication is effective, and if the situation which created it is^bound to continue, 

** * * - , 

it would seem, to lead, almost. Inevitably, to the concept of multi-certif ication v and to 

> . * * J • 

a new vision" of what- a* teacher ought to*be # ♦ * 

. ' • K- * 

Thc^ Board of Education of the Gxty of New York signaled the need for a specific re- 

~** ' \ - ' * Wfr 

training program approximately seven years ago when it laid off thousands of elementary 
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school teachers and teachers of subjects like the social studies, while' it simultaneous- 
ly announced a critical shortage of teachers in mathematics and science. Thus, the larg- 
est school system in the United States announced its intention to give first priority > 
for job openings to its own laid off teacHers tather than seek 'new recruits formally 

and traditionally trained in mathematics andv science. An obscure law, New York State 

♦ * • < 

•Law 1 , Section 2588, "discovered" by'the Board's . Executive Personnel Director, empowered 

• * n ' •• . - - ' i - f ' • . 1 - £ " - ' 

the Board ^to" do so through the ^certification process. *Cl^aruLy, the Board was inter- - 
ested in retaining experienced- teachers - a^lthoiigh there' was ko initial evidence to sug 7 " 
g'est that- it was searching fo.r the most able or best qualified from among those who had 
been laid off,* - ** 

The immediate problems, recertif ication might Create were quite serious: salaries 
might escalate; fewer new teachers would be brought into the system; the wrath of " 
schools of education was to be incurred as the move jnadfe it more difficult for them, to 
gain new. recruits; and the 'prof ession might take a ^nosedive" as it was accused of anti- 
Xntellectualism and of ignoring the traditional sarfctity,, of , individual disciplines. ^(In- 
terestingly, those education departments which took the 'initial? ledd m developing re- 
training, programs were criticized by qther departments of education rather 'than by the 
liberal arts and science departments*) Those aoy.ege^and universities Still willing 
to respond to the heed have facetf a profound 1 challenge and their responses hold the 
potential for creating a new model for fceacher training. 

In what follows the concept- 6^ recertif ication wiJJL be examined ifiore closely, par- 
ticularly those questions concerned, with tfhe kind of teacher the ^process Nought to require; 
the effects' it is likely to have*on*both basic core curriculum and professional education* 
courses; its problemmatic and controversial aspects; and its fundamental strengths and 
weaknesses..* A model program to train primarily elementary school teachers, iocial studies 
teachers o 4 f business subjects as high School mathematics teachers will be presented. In 



conclusion questions concerning the wisdom and. 'morality of selecting the process of 

recertification "as the "major response to th^se problems created by a severely fluctu- ^ 

ating market; the desirability of treating as* one, layoffs and shortages, that which' 

some may regard as two distipct problems; and the need to create other alternatives to 
* • « * 

recertification and other answers to the problem(s) will be addressed*' 

One may agree to recertification on the grounds that it. Is expedient at the time, 
bufrif it is to become a process "worthy of repetition and r imitatiqn, the following as- * 

r x 

sumptions must be accepted: (1) the idea of teaching is primary and the art of teaching 
involves particular abilities and characteristic^ which transcend grade levels and sub- 
* ject matter; (2) the experience of the teacher is at least as critical as knowledge 
of subject matter; (3) thinking is a process which can be consciously learned and con-' 
sclously improved. Regardless of level or subject, the very good teachers are v curious, 
eager, imaginative and intelligent; enjoy learning and performing; 4re interested in 

peopilp;. understand their audiences; display a sense of humor; are aw^re of at^i particl- 

* 

pate in the world around them; question established, solutions and responses;* and present 
themselves as "personalities 11 * At this juncture all that will be admitted is; that* very 
good teachers are immediately yisible and recognizable, Whether they can of ought to • 

9 < 

be defined is left to other people to decide on another occasion. Certainly the tenden- 
cy to develop a checklist of attributes and characteristics and then rate thenr on a 

« 

scale of one to five should be resisted; what is not needed JLs simplistic reductionism . 
or another network of finite "competencies, the successful achievement of which would 
signify mastery. It is 'the "very good teachers* 1 who are candidates for recertification, 
-their experience which ought not to be lost. If a teacher possesses many of these , 

& * • « " 

traits he should be tpcire valuable to a school system Jthan a new teacher * both because 
there has" been an opportunity to verify the traits "in 'person" and because the teacher 
l^as had the opportunity to practice and apply, to finefty.hone, his /talents;. 



Given the presence of "appropriate , traits'* and experience, how important is sub- 
ject matter, or the ability to-think-'in a specific discipline? Most epistemologists 
maintain that there are objective differences in forms t of knowledge and 'in an under- 
standing of the mental processes which are related ,to them/ Most also recognize the - 
possibility of,differeht forms and the inevitable changes which will occur in the ways 
they will be identified in future years. What they sometimes disagree on are the cate- 
gories to be identified as the specific forms or structures of knowledge. For example, 
Marc Belth identifies four structures: poetic (or. aesthetic) , historicilT scientific and 
social scientific, while P. H. Hirst recognizes mathematics, 'physical science, . human' 
science, philosophy, ; morals, history, religion, and litlratuxe and the fine arts) 3 Al- 
though thinking is a process, which can be taught and improved,' it is entirely likely 
that the success of retraining programs will rest, in part, upon a critical selection 
of subject matter or disciplines' which, in turn, will be based upon the particular epis- , 
temrflogical - and psychological - positions accepted as correct. ' Is it in fact true that 

* * * • 

a person trained in chemistry is more likely to be a successfully retrained physicist ' 
than 'one whohad originally trained, in economics, and that the economist is more likely 
to succeed as a/ chemistry teacher than "the person who originally trained in English 
literature? . Answers to such fluesVioiM will be dependent, in part, upon the theories 
one holds. to be. true regarding structure o,f subject .mat ter^and how people learn. 

->. If it is increasingly likely that a teacher will be required t.o be competent in more 
than one discipline^, a new look' at what is known about the structure of subject matter 
and; ways "if knowing is required. N Thus far, evidence' amassed from one specially designed 
program does jlrfHicate^hat certain experienced teachers who have had little background 
* n a spedific disciplitfe can'ma>ter that discipline sufficiently in one year of intensive 
training^. to. pass a, license examination arid teach .the appropriate subject matter the sec- 
ond, year, 'it. is necessary -"to examine' whether this could have been predictable hlid there 
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been sufficient time* to "research £ha {problem," and whether, what has been done in this 
inst&iice is* trana€$rrable to otlyer similar situations, ' 

j * When one has agreed to the concept? of retraining and the. subsequent development of 
h specific program, three factors emerge which are of primary importance: . (1) the se- 
lection of teacherS; (2)* the subject matter to be mastered; and (3) the situation in 

which the retrained teacher is to be placed. Before a teacher is selected as a candi- 

* * * * • 

date for retraining, fellow* teachers and supervisors should be interviewed and .'classes 

he has taught should be observed. Has this teacher appeared as^more than "merely^ cbm- 
petent" when viewed against the "criteria" set forth on page four? Is he adaptable lq 
new situaticftis? Is he. eager to remain a teacher? Why? What were his undergraduate 
interestsSL What kinds of bourses were chosen a^elect&ves? What disciplines were se- 
lected as^migors*? What extracurricula events were participated in? Examine the .teach- ^ 
er's grades .a^d the pattern of those grades. .Compare the college transcript to the high 
school record ^and" the scores on tests like the Scholastic Achievement Test with grades 

achieved in particular courses. Since his first appointment as a teacher, .what subjects 
• * 

and/or grade Ifevels has he taught? What kinds of questions does he ask? What makes 
him lau gh? V/hat makes him angry? What does he read?| Checklists for selection will not 
do, but tools created by psychologists to ascertaln'how adults learn and what factors 
most influence that learning would be, helpful. In fact, by* stressing the teacher's need 

to know, one inadvertantly underscores the fact that learning is - or should' be - a llfe- 

' * • •» ♦ 

long process, and makes it more difficult for psychologists tb stress one period of ad- 
justment and development^ say &arly childhood or adolescence, and ignore* others* (An 
interesting side effect of recertification might be the creation of a non dependence uppn 
, the educational psychologist , and the gleaming theorist.) 

Any consideration of retraining must concern the subject mattet to be mastered as 
well as the teacher to be selected. Within the discipltpe^ for which retraining is re* 
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quired, a critical area of knowledge,, its core, that .which is most fundamental to it* 
even thpugh 'it may neves be taught m the classroom, must be identified. For example* 
later today the idea t>£ the calculus is shown to be the core of mathematics and that 
around which an 'entire program yas developed., despite the fact that most teachers never 
t<each calculus in high school. It ia also important to set the proper level of attain- 
ment for the fQrraal period of the retraining program. It might- he that the retrained 
teacher will be able to perform certain teaching tasks better than the one who is # in- 
experienced Although trained in the specific discipline to be taught. Likewise, it 
might be unwise and counterproductive to expect him to achieve a level, at the end of 
a year or two, where he is' able to teach college placement dourses. 

I 

* 1 

TKe third factor, the situation xt\ which the retrained teacher is placed, is inex- 
tricably interwoven with problems related to subject matter^ mastery. As a process, re- 
certification is likely, although not necessarily, to require less exposure 1 to subject 

• ' o . * , . 

matter than i^ajoring, in the ar^a would require. A school system which failed 1 " to place 
graduates of a recertif ication program selectively , and failed to insist on further study 
beyond State Education Department course and credit requirements, would impede the sue- 
cess* of the program. Further, % the system must provide for sophisticated personal, group 
and careeir counseling, and must consider the'ne^ed to increase t^e r e L s pons ib i 1 i ty given 

to, school supervisors and 4 administrators and to college personnel, all oi whom should 

i 

workjfith the retrained teachers during their first few years in the new position. Uni- 
versities which do not plan programs In cooperation with teachers and administrators, 
and who overlook the fact that they will be dealing with experienced pedagogues, inex*» 

r 

periencei in a particular field, risfe. failure as do school districts which fail to coop- 
erate with the appropriate state agencies and local union chapters. 

Recertif icatioA is one particular, response to problems which have been created by 

changing^ job markets within £he teaching profession, one which permits school ays terns 

> 

to retain their, experienced teachers and to secure from among' them teachers for under- 



staffed disciplines. One can say, with the force of^istory £s evidence, that job 

markets in teaching yill continue to shift. , Recall that as the result of federal «leg- • 
• * i * * 

Is Ration, bilingual/biculturjal teachers have had almost limitless opportunities during 

the lafst decade, in particular geographical .regions of the United States. Likewise as 
the result of federal" legislation, special educators have their choice of positions dur- 
ing the first part of the 1980 , s. Resulting from a different set of circumstfencefc, there 

has been and remains a critical shortage of mathematics and physical spience teachers. 

♦ 

And now JLn New York City, a shortage of English and vocational education teachers has 
been announced. *' » 

At the other end of, the Spectrum, new social studies teachers and guidance counsel- 
lors are considered unnecessary at present. The "message" is simple: no. curriculum area 
is immune to oversupply or undersupply, and the more areas in which persons can sefcure, 
expertise, the.more likely they are to remain teachers. But is this situation wholesome? 



Ought It to be encouraged? Beyond its ability to respond quickly to immediate needs^ 

i 

what are the advantages of recert.ification programs - and, just as important, what arfc 
their disadvantages? 

For a very tired, sagging, defensive profession* recertif ication can lead to - re- 
juvenation as it brings about fundamental changes in the ways in which future teachers 
are trained and licensed. For instance, if the present situation is bound to continue, 
why not build the necessary conditions for proper retraining directly into thfe under- 
graduate curriculum? The fact that teachers might be called upon to te^ch subjects as 



diverse as English literature and mathematics seems -to be sufficient reason for suppc 

ing the concept of a "liberal education. " Perhaps university faculties can ev^n be 

V 

forced to look at more cogent reasons than those* of their own, oversupply in a given dis- 
cipline when attempting to decide whatishould be required of all students. 
^ The professional education sequence must also be examined. Most simply, educational 

psychology courses and methods' 1 course? might be forced to treat adjustment f leadership 
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f and development through adulthood and to attend to the , learning styles of' all age* groups/ 
Introductory courses n£Lght be required t<r introduce prospective students to experience 
^ w<?rking with various age levels, and field work courses, including student teaching, might 
insist' upon experience at more than^one level and in more thaft one subject. Slightly more 
difficult to bring abdut would be fundamental cooperation among the *arts and sciences fac- 
ulty and professional educators, the* kind' of cooperation which results from the fact that 
each group must employ the knowledge and experience gained tHrough study in the* other's 
area. The arts and science faculty would then have to pay faore attention to why certain 
examples are^ selected and how certain , concepts should be taught, and to the individual 
differences existent in a particular class. and the ways in which they should affect the 
mode of instruction. The "uses" of knowledge might be made clearer and more specific, 
thereby rendering the product, tjie student, more willing to invest his time in study. 
The educator, on the ofcher hand, would be fbrced to attend to .the knowledge his students 
have amassed in other* courses 'because he would have to use it^ * *' 

Recertification can have implications for the development of new core* ciirricula, 
hew professional education courses, and a new stress on practical activity.- It can also 
• give rise to a different kind o£ teacher, one who ijs prepared both to tedch at more than 

one level and more than one subject, and to add increasingly to his re'portorie so long 

* \ ' ' ' 

as he. remains in teaching/ In jEaat, a well trained master elementary school teacher 

might become the appropriate mo4el for' all teachers; If an elementary school t;each§r 

can be trained to teach 1 a variety of disciplines, why shouldn't the high ^schocU teacher 

be required to specialize m mor^ than one discipline? And why dd^we* npt ask the ele- 

*U*s ' r 

' raentary school teacher, who is particularly adept ^ln, say English literature or history, 

- f 

to teach that subject at the junior or senior high school level? Where was it written ;* 
that teachers should be trained . to, work forever with one age group or that certificates 
must be granted for grades nursery through six, or nine through twelve? Why do we permit 
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high school teachers n to "go to sleep 11 after having amassed the required .number of credits 

in a given area? And how i]£-tjLmed was the recent New York State' Education Department 9 8 

' " - 1 

ruling that teachers must pursue mast£r f s degrees in fields functionally related to their 

i ■ » 

certlf lcafcion^area. While most educators applauded this -ruling because of its assumed 
consistency (and perhaps because it increased the number of education courses prospective 
teachers would be forced to take), they ignored the* fact, that it would impede growth in 
; the direction of' "multiporapetence." ,Naw,/ m flew York .State,* teachers are no longer able 
to pursue a degree in whatever area "they wish} for example,' a mathematics teacher might 
be permitted to study for a degree in physics, but never in English literature. And few* 
saw the^irony! ' Recertif icatioh not only calls attention to the need to be more cr.eative 
when considering what teachers can and qhould study; it helps to underscore the related- 

• • ' ' . 7 ' . " . 

nesfr of knowledge and thus can help to bridge the external chasm between the sciences 

• / . * ■ - 

• and (the humanities or the arts . 

) ■ : ■ ■ . . 

Thoughts about the implications of recertif ication have raised sharp questions a- 

/' 

bout what has beep a^umed in theory but often ignored m practigl^ namely, thafl one 
must major in the appropriate discif>lajie to teach it at the high school level. It might 
be timte ftt consider a radical transformation m the way -teachers are certified^ 11- 
censed, a transformation which is foreshadowed by the fact that, la New York State teach- 
ers of Reading, Special Education, Business subjects and English As a Second Language ^ 
are certified for kindergarten through the twelfth grade** It would seem important to 
require teachers for the nineteen nineties to be- conversant : with all major disciplines 
and specialists in two or three, and to be capable of teaching wlthm their specializa- 
tions at all grade levels. They might even be required^.to change assignments every five . 
years and to pursue formal education periodically throughout their lifetimes as teachers. 
The question of whether it is necessary for 'teachers' to be scholars primarily, to approx- 
imate the training of the college professor and, as most professors do, remove themselves 
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from the breadth of the many disciplines while .seeking specialization within one, must 

be raised and debated • The argument rpade m this paper certainly leads ong, perilously 
*** 

close ta proclaiming that experience is at least as important a's expertise, and that 

♦ 1 

teaching and scholarship, although still inseparable, ought to receive a different em- 

- v. ' ' ' 

phasis then they now do. 

£ven if recertif ication does not lead to a transformation, -it will undoubtedly, if 

\ . . . ' * <■■ • r . - 

l^taken seriously, alter the*. ways in which teachers are selected and trained and, by so 
iomg, force the most able to- surf ace in a time of overabil|idancfi^ Thisjgrocess -has even 
$uggested ~a solution to a problem educators have? wrestled with for the entirp century, 
t^t of reward and .advancement: for^the practitioner* The concept of merit does not real- 



/ 



* 

i 

lyl exist in teaching and certainly seems to* be anethema to .most Union positions.' Advance- 
nt pre,sent;ly require^the exchange of roles, that of teacher - for supervisor or admin- 
's tra£or\ •» If teachers who were trained ±n more than .one area and who were willj^ng to 
<hang£ graded level assignments were rewarded with both salary and recognition, with 
proraotio^w&hin the profession/ perhaps the profession might attract its share of s 
-"gifted population" after It ia interesting to note the similarities in posl- 

tlWs laken by Alvm Toffler in The Third Wave* , and some of the requirements recertify- , 

\ V \ " ; . 

catkon calls for*~~v.lo£f ler describes a society in which work becomes less fragmented 

andAthe "new worker" is required to perform somewhat larger tasks, to cope with more 

,ffemient dhanges in his tasks and with* a succession 'of reorganizations ♦ 
\ T . 4 . 

* 

What Third Wave employers increasingly need, therefore, are men and ' 
women who accept responsibility, who understand how .their'work dove- 
tails' with 4 others 1 , who can handle, larger taskjs, who adopt swiftly, . ; 
to changed circumstances and are sensitlvfely tuned in to the, people 
* around thenw^ ' , r ^ ' < [ 

decertification has still other . spin-off benefits* In certain regions, urban re- 

gions in particular, it helps maintain the services of minorities ^ho" of ten wetfe among 

the lastgroup^vired and, thus, would be the first to be fired* It- createj^opportuni- 
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ties foj "mid-career rejuvenation 11 and is also a means of promoting continuing education 
among , teachers.^ For schools of education it holis the promise o£ an organic role "in in- 
service education and introduces the possibility of viewing pedagogy as a .discipline* 
Most important, recertif ication can open new vista'sV It arose as a response to im- c 
mediate problems, but demographic, social and economic data indicate 'that the contitions 
which engendered it will continue. .If this iff the case, it makes^little sense to atop J 

with* retraining for decertification; rathe* , dual or multi-certification programs ini- 

( 

tiated at the Undergraduate, pre-service level-,' must be developed. In fact, most of: 

' - 4 

what has been argued here would have little relevance if not for the need to preplan 
conditions most likely to insure flexibility, adaptability, and ability in more than 
one area. - *. 

Despite the strengths of recertif ication, certain problems and weaknesses do exist 
and must be recognized; and many questions remain to be answered, as dofes the need to 
evoke a new round of questions.. It can still be argued, despite the position taken 
here that a process which requires less exposure to subject matter thaJKipajoring iri 
the field would demand is anti-intellectual and may not produce the preferred level of 
competence. The fact that a teacher f s experience is held to be as important as his 
knowledge of subject* matter can also be questioned and, depending upon the course and 
the level at which it is taught, can be a very* damaging argument. It can also be ar- 
gued that a i commitjnent to recertif ication will severely impede the recruitment of new 
teachers. Then, too, one might want to question whether the problem of scarcity in 

certain disciplines ought to be^ or must; necessarily be, tied to the problem of over- 4 

/ * 

supply^ and layoffs in other disciplines. ' ^ 

Before one decides to jump on another bandwagon, as many educators too of£en Leem 

** * • 

too* happy to do,'it^ is necessary to reflect on recertif ication - and also on multi- 
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certification - to examine the evidence available for existing recertification programs—- 
and to research areas which bearon recertification. For example, attention must be 
focused upon: the compatability of disciplines; characteristic traits of te#&hers which 
are most likely to result in success; a comparative stu3y, of how different age groups 
learn; and the kind of core curriculum which helps develop a student*s ability to teach 
successfully in various disciplines. Lastly, other ways of addressing the problems 
created by simultaneous oversupply and undersupply and teacher layoffs should be con- 

c 

ft 

side red. * 
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